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ence being, of course, the fact that the instruction at
the school leads to no other career, and if a man
fails of appointment he has not only thrown away
several years, but is very old to take up anything
else. The recent Reports of the Examining Com-
mission show that in 1897 twenty-seven men suc-
ceeded in passing the examination, of whom only ten
were appointed, while of the other seventeen no less
than eight tried again the next year. Of these last
five were among the ten who secured appointments
in 1898. Such facts must be taken into account in
speaking of the length of time actually consumed in
preparation for the civil service of the East. Thus,
of the ten men sent to the Indies in 1898 five had
devoted three years to technical Oriental studies,
four had devoted four years, and one (who had taken
the examination twice before) had devoted five years.
No doubt this proportion is unusually large, but there
are always a certain number of candidates waiting at
Delft from year to year, like the impotent folk at the
pool of Bethesda.
The only other qualification that needs to be men-
tioned here is the fee of twenty-five gulden, or about
ten dollars, which every candidate is obliged to pay
for each part of the examination. This was required
by the Ordinance of October 19, 1896, in order to dis-
courage men from offering themselves who had no
serious intention of passing the examination.